SWANK

'"T\INED well/ wrote Samuel Pepys, on May 4, 1662,
I J 'and after dinner I walked with my wife to my brother
Tom's; our boy waited on us with his sword, which this day
he begins to wear, to outdo Sir W. Pen's boy, who this day,
and Sir W. Batten's, too, begin to wear new livery.' Now-
adays this 'outdoing' would be called 'swank/ and 'swank' is
a very convenient expression, because it sums up and at the
same time ridicules a most curious instinct which is not con-
fined to the human species. I have known a dog with a
bandaged paw to 'swank/ exhibiting his bandage, limping,
and casting quick glances in order to make sure that his new
decoration was properly observed. 'Swank* is swagger,
snobbishness, pretentiousness, and boastfolness. It is 'show-
ing-off.' It may take the form of Mrs. Wayward's 'we were
dining with the Bishop last night/ or young Mr. Towser's
explosive parade upon his new motor-bicycle. The bare head
of the hirsute and die heavy tipping of the suddenly weathly;
the incessant intellectualism of the highly-educated or the
heightened speed of the new proprietor of the motor-launch,
are examples of 'swank/
'Swank* may be exhibited by means of an expensive for
coat (such as one may often see at popular resorts in quite
warm weather), or an expensive motor-car, or what is called
'late dinner with the blinds up/ It may take the form of loud
voices in the theatre or restaurant; and of shuddering refine-
ment under the assault of loud voices. It may be more delicate,
as in the elaborately accidental mention of some half-forgotten
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